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matical armament without some repression of their energies in other direc-
tions. With many of us difficulty of remembering, if not want of time for
acquiring, would impose an early limit. Here, as elsewhere, the natural
advantages of a division of labour will assert themselves. Innate dexterity
and facility in contrivance, backed by unflinching perseverance, may often
conduct to successful discovery or invention a man who has little taste
for speculation; and on the other hand the mathematician, endowed
with genius and insight, may find a sufficient field for his energies in
interpreting and systematising the work of others.
The different habits of mind of the two schools of physicists sometimes
lead them to the adoption of antagonistic views on doubtful and difficult
questions. The tendency of the purely experimental school is to rely
almost exclusively upon direct evidence, even when it is obviously im-
perfect, and to disregard arguments which they stigmatise as theoretical.
The tendency of the mathematician is to overrate the solidity of his
theoretical structures, and to forget the narrowness of the experimental
foundation upon which many of them rest.
By direct observation, one of the most experienced and successful ex-
perimenters of the last generation convinced himself that light of definite
refrangibility was capable of further analysis by absorption. It has hap-
pened to myself, in the course of measurements of the absorbing power
of various media for the different rays of the spectrum, to come across
appearances at first sight strongly confirmatory of Brewster's views, and
I can therefore understand the persistency with which he retained his
opinion. But the possibility of further analysis of light of definite refran-
gibility (except by polarisation) is almost irreconcilable with the wave
theory, which on the strongest grounds had been already accepted by
most of Brewster's contemporaries; and in consequence his results, though
urgently pressed, failed to convince the scientific world. Further experi-
ment has fully justified this scepticism, and in the hands of Airy, Helmholtz,
and others, has shown that the phenomena by which Brewster was misled
can be explained by the unrecognised intrusion of diffused light. The
anomalies disappear when sufficient precaution is taken that the refrangi-
bility of the light observed shall really be definite.
On similar grounds undulationists early arrived at the conviction that
physically light and invisible radiant heat are both vibrations of the same
kind, differing merely in wave-length; but this view appears to have been
accepted slowly, and almost reluctantly, by the experimental school *.
* [1900. The reader may refer to a paper on "The History of the Doctrine of Badiant
Energy," Phil. Mag. xxvii. p. 265, 1889.]